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“DRUNKEN BARNABEE’S JOURNAL.” 

Although this celebrated and jocular poem was 
first published in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it was not till the year 1818 that the in- 
defatigable Joseph Haslewood convincingly esta- 
blished Richard Brathwait’s right to it as the 
author. This long-forgotten poet was born in 
1588, and died in 1673, aged eighty-five, and his 
various productions bear date from 1611 to 1665. 
Tradition reports that this frolicsome itinerant 
was one of the handsomest men of his day, re- 
markable for ready wit and humour, and charita- 
ble to the poor in the extreme. He commonly 
Wore a light grey coat, red waistcoat, and leather 
breeches. His equals in life bestowed on him the 
cognomen of Dapper Dick, a name by which he 
was familiarly called and universally known. 

Tt cannot be doubted that such persons as 
Richard Brathwait and dear Izaak Walton, who 
were always innocently cheerful and good hu- 


moured, are really very useful in this world of 


ours; they maintain peace and diffuse happiness, 
by spreading around them a joyous temper and a 

nd-hearted benevolence. Who has not admired 
the felicitous posy which encircled the ring of good 
Bishop Hacket, @Serve Gop AND BE CHEERFUL;” 
and happy is he who with a light heart and smil- 
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ing countenance endeayours to observe this golden 
maxim during the whole tenour of his life. 

On the publication of the seventh edition of 
Barnabee’s Journal in 1818, Mr. Haslewood re- 
ceived the following amusing letter from the late 
Dr. Bliss, which is well worthy of a niche in the 
pleasant pages of “N. & Q.:” 

College, Oxford, Feb. 27, 1818, 
“ My pear Hasiewoop, 

“IT did not thank you for your kind and un- 
merited present of Barnabee, because I was un- 
willing you should suppose I intended again to 
put off the execution of your commission. But 
now that I can send you some little account of 
Panarete, I may express my obligations to you for 
your remembrance, and my admiration at your 
forgiving temper. ‘Truly, if you could but know 
how I was hurried and harassed, plagued, tor- 
mented, interrupted, and busily employed when I 
received your letters, you would readily excuse 
my not fulfilling your wishes; and I can produce 
(miserable me!) twenty witnesses to prove that 
you only suffered in common with all my friends, 
to wit, John Nichols, Mr. Markland, and above 
all, one printer named Davison could tell a sad 
tale of my being deaf to entreaties, unmoved by 
reproaches, regardless of threats or promises. 
However, I am now a little more on my legs 
again, and ready and willing to do all you may 
need, and to do that all speedily. 

* Brathwait’s -anarete 
contain very little, if anything, towards his per- 
sonal history. ‘The book consists entirely of an 
affectionate tribute to the memory of his wife, 
whom he seems to have loved with an ardent af- 
fection, which her virtues and accomplishments 
appear to have well deserved. Real woe admits 
of no detail; and though there are many very 
good, and some very striking passages in his poem, 
they relate more to her merit and his distress, 
than to those minute particulars of family and 
situation which you are in search of as a biogra- 
pher. If, however, you think longer extracts ne- 
cessary, remember I am but too happy in aiding 
your researches and fulfilling your wishes. 

“ When I first read that portion of your Pre- 
face, in which you state the first edition of the 
Journal to be without date, I was very well con- 
vinced in my own mind that I had seen a copy 
with a year printed in the title-page, and I thought 
I remembered it to be 1648. After some racking 
of brain, I called to mind the sale at which, in my 
very younger days, I beheld this book, and can 
now give you a clue, which by following it up 
from Sotheby's book of purchasers’ names may 
lead you to the identical volume. 

“In John Woodhouse’s Catalogue, sold by 
Leigh & Sotheby, Dec. 12, 1803, No. 24. is Bar- 
nabee's Journal, with Bessie Bell, riRsT EDITION, 


Anniversaries on his 
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B. M. g. lL 1648. It sold for 22. 10s. I do not | stance fixes the time of printing the Jtinerary to the In- 


now recollect on what authority, but I have erased 
the words first edition, as being a mistake of the 
Catalogue maker, and I doubt not, but that I had 
at the time some good reason for so doing. 

“T can now only say, that if Bodley has any 
other of Brathwait’s pieces which you have not been 
able to inspect, you may command my services, 
and in the course of my bhuntings and ferrettings, 
if I discover anything more, you may depend on 
hearing from me. 

“ Heartily do I wish success to this and all other 
of your undertakings, and sincerely am I, 

“ Dear Haslewood, 
“ Your obliged Friend, 
“ Poiie Butss. 

“P.S. A Master Brathwayte kept a private 
school in London in the year 1633, and had for 
one of his scolars Cave Beck of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, afterwards a schoolmaster, and 
Rector of St. Helen's in Ipswich. Beck wrote 
The Universal Character, by which all Nations 
may understand one another's Conceptions, London, 
1657, 8vo.” 

Mr. Joseph Haslewood, in his valuable biblio- 
graphical account of Brathwait’s Works, prefixed 
to his reprint of the first edition of Barnabee's 
Journal, London, 1$20, has conjectured that the 
work was first printed about 1650, from several 
circumstances noticed by the author in the course 
of his Itinerary. He says, p. 71.: — 

“In the last two journies, Barnabee, without abating in 
humour, displays in himself a rather more staid charac- 
ter. Hlis amours terminate in disappointments; and his 
muse narrates scenes less disgraceful than tippling 
brawls and sottish revels. At Darlington he marries: 
and then our Itinerant begins to traffic as a drover or 


dealer in cattle, solemnly proclaiming the necessity of | 


living chaste, from the eyes of the country being upon 
him. Ata still later period his rambling terminates with 
settling at Staveley, where the narrative of his journies un- 
derwent a revision. In performing this task events chro- 
nicled long before needed an addition, by way of notes, to 
fashion them to more recent occurrences. ‘Thus the 
stanza on Kendal which ends the third journey, and 
Bartiabee’s note thereon, are of very different dates; as 
the one must have preceded and the other as certainly 
followed the eleventh year of Charles I. (1636.) The 
plague described in the visit to Wansforth Brigs did not 
happen until the year 1642.* It is therefore conclusive 
those lines were added during or later than the civil wars. 
There is also distinct proof of another note hitched upon 
a stanza to record a subsequent event; it is that upon 
Pomfret Castle; for, if we consider the unswerving 
loyalty of Brathwait, it cannot be doubted that the allu- 
sion therein is to Srcart, and consequently added after 
the death of that unfortunate monarch.¢ ‘This circam- 


* The plague may have visited Wansforth Brigs 
during “The Fearfal Summer” of 1650, memorialised by 
the Water Poet. 

+ May not Brathwait rather have referred to the exe- 
cation of Thomas Earl of Leicester, the uncle of Edward 
IL, or to the death of Richard IL, who were both exe- 
cuted at Pontefract Castle. At this memorable place also 


terregnum, when it was not very easy to obtain a license 
to publish a work that tended to unveil, or ridicule, how. 
ever slightly, the usurping powers; and to publish with. 
out license might hazard immediate suppression, as well 
as render it unsafe for the printer to affix his name 
However, that name has not entirely, we believe, esca 
research. All the capitals and rule ornaments used in the 
first edition (and several are rather of peculiar character), 
are found in a little work by Brathwait, nearly contem. 
porary, printed for J. H. We therefore consider it pro- 
bable that the printer was John Haviland, and the time 
of publication about 1650.” 


Again at p. 406. he has a few “ more last words” 
on the date of the first edition : — 


“Tt might be expected,” he says, “that for a popalar 
work like this, many attempts would be made to fix a 
date to the first edition. One has been considered of 
some authority. It is found in the Catalogue of the 
library of the late John Woodhouse, Esq., sold by Messrs. 
Leigh & Sotheby, Dec. 12, 1803, where lot 24 was de- 
scribed as Barnabee’s Journal with Bessie Bell. Fiasy 
epition. bb. M. g. 1. 1648. A catalogue with the name 
of the late venerable, courteous, and honest George Leigh 
in the front demands attention. With his inspection be- 
fore the printing, it might be designated an oracle; for 
he neither indulged in the pastime of pufling. nor spe- 
ciously drew an audience to his sales by a florid description 
of worm-eaten, dirty copies. But the date in the present 
case is not certain. ‘Ihe authority in this instance was a 
poem in manuscript, copied on the fly;leaves, undoubt- 
edly by Brathwait, entitled: Rustica Academia Ozxoni- 
ensis nuper reformate Descriptio, &c. Clovexiyiu. This 
authority neither confirms nor refutes the opivion al- 
ready expressed of the time of publication being 1650, or 
thereabouts. Had it been after the Restoration, it isnot 
easy to believe that our author, whose religion remained 
untainted by the times, and his loyalty unimpeached, 
would have stifled his feelings upon the happening of 
that cheerful event, when he had already recorded the 
more melancholy one of the death of Charles I. Llow- 
ever, strong as the probability may be for the above date 
being correctly assigned, there must not be forgotten it 
supplies no proof as to the time of the Journal being 
written, ‘the existence of several pieces was aunounced 
by our author long before they were sub:mitted to the 
public. And many circumstances unite to confirm the 
belief that the Jtinerury was the lapped and cradled 
bantling of years, scarcely, in his own opinion, pubescent, 


| until himself might be believed past the age of such 


; waggery. 


| 


It-may be characterised as a seedling planted 
in the spring of youth; nourished and praned in the 
summer of his davs; courted to blossom amid evergreens 
that circled his autumnal brow, and which formed the 
wreath of fame that adorned and cheered the winter of 
his age, and remains unfaded.” 


The original edition of Barnabee's Journal has 
no date, and is of a very diminutive size. It has 


the innocent blood was shed in 1483, by Richard IIL, of 
Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers; Richard, Lord Grey; 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse. It is to these 


events allusion is made by Shakspeare in Kichard lih:— 


“O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thow bloody prison! 
Fatal aud ominous to noble peers! 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls, 
Richard the Second here was haclggi to death: 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, i 
We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink.” } 
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a frontispiece engraved by W. Marshall, who | 


flourished from 1635 to 1650. It is entitled — 


“ Barnabe Itinerarium, or Barnabee’s Journall, under 
the names of Mirtilus and Faustulus shadowed: for the 
Traveller’s Solace lately published, to most apt numbers 
reduced, and to the old Tune of Barnabee commonly 
chanted. By Corymbeeus. 

“ The oyle of malt and juyce of spritely nectar, 

Have made my Muse more valiant than Hector.” 

Mr. Haslewood, as already shown, fixed the 
date of the first edition about 1650, and in Bohn’s 
new edition of Lowndes it is given as “ circa 
1648—50.” But from the following entry, which 
I discovered in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company, its publication was ten or twelve years 
earlier : — 

“7th June, 1638: 
“Mr. Haviland entered for his copy under the hands of 

Mr, Baker and Mr. Apsley, Warden, a booke called 

Burnabe Itinerarium, or Barnabee’s Journall, &c.” 


“ 8th June, 1638; 
“Robert Bostocke entered for his copy under the hands 


of Mr. Baker and Mr. Apsley, Warden, a booke called 
Mr. Braithwaite his Anniversaries upon his Panarete.” * 


The second edition of Barnabee's Journal was | 


in 1716, small 8vo., and took the name of Drunken 
Barnaby’s Four: Journeys to the North of Eng- 
land. ‘The third edition was in 1723, small 8vo. 
The fourth in 1786, small 8vo. The fifth in 
April, 1805, 8vo.: the sixth in September of the 
same year. The seventh, edited by J. Hasle- 
wood, in 1818, 12mo.; and another, edited by the 
same gentleman from the first edition in 1820, sq. 
I2mo, 2 yols., of which only 125 copies were 
printed. J. YEOWELL, 





DATE OF CONTEST FOR “ THE WHISTLE.” 
Burns, in the Preface to his poem, The Whistle, 


states that the contest took place on Friday, 16th | 


October, 1790 ;. whereas his letter to Capt. Rid- 
dell, written on the morning of the day on which 
the bet was to be decided at Carse, is dated 16th 
October, 1789. 

Dr. Currie has stated that Burns was supposed 
to have been umpire in the contest. ‘The same 
has been repeated by Allan Cunningham. 

Professor Wilson, in his admirable Memoir of 
Burns, says, “ he (Burns) was not at the Carse ;” 


at the same time he does not account for the differ. | 


ence in the dates. 

At first it may appear presumptuous, or even 
absurd, to call in question the accuracy of Burns 
with regard to the date: but it is not impossible 
that Dr. Currie may have made a mistake in the 
date in Burns's MS. 


Be this as it may, I am able to settle the exact | 


* According to the Bodleian Catalogue there is an 
edition of his Panarete, dated London, 8vo., 1634. 
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date of the contest, and also to show that Burns 
was not appointed umpire. 

The original Bet for the Whistle came into my 
late father’s possession in 1809, and it is now in 
my own safe keeping. It is in the handwriting of 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch, who states that it is 
“to be settled under the arbitration of Mr. John 
M’Murdo: the business to be settled at Carse the 
16th of October, 1789.” 

It is signed by all the parties: “ Alex. Fergus- 
son, R. Laurie, Robt. Riddell,” — these signatures 
being followed by the following : — 

“ Joun M’Murpo accepts as Judge. 

Gro. Jonnston, Witness to be present. 
Patrick Mriier, Witness to be present if possible.” 

This memorandum was drawn up at Cowhill> 
10th Oct. 1789; and on the wrapper is written 
by John M’ Murdo — 

“The Bett decided at Carse, 
16% Oct, 1789. 
Won by Craigdarroch, 
he drank up** of 5 Bottles 
Claret” —— 


Should the publication of the whole of the 
memorandum be considered desirable, I shall be 
happy to send a copy of it: at present I do not 
wish to take more space in your valuable paper. 

Tuomas H. Cromex. 

Wakefield. 





ANCIENT WRITINGS OF IONA. 
The Rev. Donald M¢‘Nicol, A.M., minister of 


Lismore, Argyleshire, in Remarks on Dr. Samuel 
Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides (Chapman's ed. 
Glasgow, 1817, 8vo.), discussing sundry topics re- 
lative to Gaelic MSS. and literature, at p. 484. 
refers the Doctor to 

“Dr. Alexander Campbell in Argyleshire (who) will, 
among other things, make him acquainted with a very 
old manuscript in Gaelic character, which makes a large 
volume of a quarto size; and which, with a variety of 
other subjects, gives a particular account of the feuds 
which had formerly subsisted between the families of 
Fion (or Fingal) and Gaul. Dr. Campbell is in every 
other view a very respectable character, and his great 
age, being now upwards of eighty years, has enabled him 
in particular to acquire a very extensive knowledge of 
the antiquities of his country. He was told by his father, 
the celebrated Mr. Colin Campbell, minister of Ardchat- 
tan, a man eminent for learning in general, and for ma- 
thematical and antiquarian knowledge in particular, that 
the greatest part of the books of value belonging to 
Iona, in the latter centuries, were carried to Doway in 
| French Flanders, where the Scots had a seminary which 

still continues. Here the curious will no doubt find some- 

thing worth the trouble of inquiry.” 


Mr. M‘Nicol, in corroboration of his opinions, 
adds : — 

“ As for the antiquity of learning and writing in gene- 
ral in Scotland, it is universally acknowledged by all 
| nations ; and notwithstanding the many misfortunes 
| which have befallen the works of our learned men, there 
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still remain convincing proofs that we had our full pro- 
portion of them in former times.” 

He farther states (p. 
such writings as were ¢ 
Columba, &c. : 

“They (the writers) 
years ago, and their writings 


nee at Iona entioning St. 


ven hundred 
sustained 


flourished above ele 


that rer are 








as genuine by all the learned in Europe. They wrote be- 
fore the Saxon historian Bed le. Coulkl we recover more 
of what n anciently written at Iona, there is good 
authority ving, that we should find the lives, 
deaths, and chief actions of their kings, who, before the 
union of the Scottish and Pictish kingdoms, used to be 
crowned and buried there, recorded by those and other 
religionists of that renowned seminary.” 

It is extremely probable that Dr. Johnson, from 
his well-known antipathy to Scotland, though 


treated in the most hospitable manner while he 
visited the Hel afterwards took the 
pains to examine the various matters so plainly 
represented to him by his monitor and able ¢ 
Mr. M‘Nicol. My object in making the forego- 
ing extracts is to bring before the intelligent cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” the state of the case 
in reference to the missing books of Iona, which Mr. 
M‘Nicol doubts not to be worth the 
trouble of inquiry by the curious, and especially to 
information in respect to writings 
connected with the Monastery of Iona, or other- 
wise with the literature of Scotland at remote 
periods, are to be found in the Seminary (or, as I 


rides, never 


itic 


something 


ascertain if any 


think, called the Scots College) of Douay before 
alluded to. Some correspondents may be able to 


speak of facts from their own knowledge, or if not, 
at a future time in their Continental rambles aug- 
ment their pleasure, and likewise profit the world, 
by an investigation. It might be rather ungra- 
cious to ask literary gentlemen who come to the 
Highlands of Scotland to enjoy the healthful re- 
creations of fishing and fowling, also to hunt up 
long dormant Gaelic MSS., but it is believed that 
many of such in the charter- chests and reposi- 
tories of old families wait for a resurrection, as 
well as what else may yet be rallied, scattered 
about in the monastic houses and in the libraries 
of France and the Vatican — those libraries, as I 
was told fourteen years ago by the late Very R 

Principal Macfarlan of Glasgow College, contain- 
ing much of an original and interesting kind bear- 
ing on the antiquities and history of Scotland in 
former ages, and thus so far illustrating and con- 
firming the — nts of Mr. M*Nicol already 
quoted. If I may be allowed the remark, it ap- 
pears to me highly worthy the attention particu- 
larly of every right-minded Scotchman, to the full 
extent of his power, through any possible sources, 
to endeavour to repair the ravages which have 
been committed on the early records, chronicles, 
and annals of his country by successive invaders, 
with the barbarous intention of obliterating the 
reputation, learning, and name of the nation, of 


186.) the fe eee e of 


| which it is unnecessary to adduce proofs. Happily 
national animosities have now become subdued, 
an enlarged spirit has been evoked by means of 





numerous societies and printed publications for 
the revival of what is old, and a brotherhood jp 
literature existing as befitting subjects living 
under the same political rule: so that with a “long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether” greg 





things may be acc 


omplished 


THOMAS CAREY, “A POET OF NOTE.” 

As a pend: mn to my ate upon this forgotten 
old poet (2™' S. vi. 112.), I should be elad of the 
insertion o “the followine Note. 

‘homas Carey, the 
Monmouth, married the daughter of 
Smith, one of the Clerks of the Counci 
of the Requ sts, temp. James en 


second son of the 


Earl of 
Thomas 
land Master 
from whom he 


inherited the estate of Brightwells (or Villa Carey 
as it was afterwards called), Parson's Green, 
Hammersmith. Sir Thomas died in 1609, and 


was buried in the chureh of Fulham. lis widow 
held possession of the estate until her death in 
1633, when it passed into the hands of Thomas 
Carey. It is probable that he rebuilt the house, 
as it was from that time known by the name of 
Villa Carey. Ft anc is Cheyne, who came over to 
England in the reign of ( harles I., was employed 
to decorate the rooms. Bowack (Antiquities of 
Middlesex, p. 45.) gives us the following di scrip 
tion of the house and grounds, when in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Peterborough 








“ Peterborough-house is a very large ure regular 
pile of brick; and has a gallery all rownd ne the 
roof. It was built by a branch of the honourable family 
of the Monmouths, and came to the present | el in right 


Viscountess de 
od rooms, 
ts spacious 


of his mother, the Lady Elizabeth Carev, 
Aviland. It has abundance of extraordinary 
with fine paintings, but is most remarkable ft 





gardens, there being about twenty acres of ground in- 
closed. The contrivance of the garden is fine, though 





the large 
th fountains 


great measure decayed 
, and pleasant wild 
statues, &c., have been very entertaining. 

“In this garden is a, natural curiosity, not to be pa- 
ralleled, as it is said, in E urope; viz. a tree, w hich bears 
a yellow tulip, of seventy-six feet high, and its stem 
about five feet nine inches in circumferenc: It is of 
almost sixty years’ growth, has a smooth, grey sort of a 
coat, and a very fine green leaf.” 


their beauty is in 
cypress shad 









rnesses W 





Thomas Carey died in 1648, and was buried in 
the chapel of St. Erasmus in Westminster Abbey. 
Dr. Crull, in his Antiqu ties of St. Peter's (edit. 
1741, i. 165.), thus notices his burial and monu- 
mental inscription : — 

“In the same vault with the Lord Hunsdon and his 
Lady lies interred Thomas Carey. He was second son 
to Robert Lord CG wey of Ley ppington, Earl of Monme ruth, 
and Brother to the last Earl of that family: one of the 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to King Charles I, and 
was so afflicted at the fatal exit of his Master, that he 
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fell sick immediately after, and died in the thirty-third 
year of his age, 1648. Lis monument of white marble 
was set up against the North-East Angle « f this Chapel, 
to perpetuate his honourable Memory to Posterity, by 
the following Inscription, 





n 


Magne stirpis Vir, majoris Indolis Thomas Carey, qui 
obiit Anno .Etatis sue 33; quod est Nobilitatis Comitis 
Monmouth, Filius natu ndus, quod vero virtutis il- 
lustre Documentum, quod Curolo I. Regi, cui & cubiculis 

ilect us, cujus pio in affectu usque 
superstes, non ante : 1 16418, (quo omnia eximia in- 
terire necesse crat,) } tus est. Nobilissima 
Familia quasi natura in eo formando, totas prosapiw vires 
ie deficiente Masculo, ex- 





serviebat, cra 





enitt tefut 
prodiga consumpsisset, II 
piravit, extincta est. 

“ Abi viator, luctusque ct venerationis stuporem misce.” 

Carey’s widow married (the precise date I have 
not ascertained) Sir Edward Herbert, Kt., At- 
torney-General to Charles I. 

In 1660 the estate at Parson’s Green was in the 
possession of John Lord Mordaunt, vho married | 
the daughter and heiress of Thomas Carey. 

These particulars seem worth recording in 
“N.& Q.,” as they add something to the bio- 
graphy of a man who has been strangely neg- 
lected. Epwarp F. RimBavtr. 


STANYHURST’S “ VIRGIL.” 

There is a copy of this very rare work in the 

collection of books presented by Drummond of 
Hawthornden to the University of Edinburgh. 
Gifford, with his usual bitterness, abused both the 
donor and donation in his vindication of Ben 
Jonson, because the Scotchman had taken down 
notes of the dramatist’s conversation, which, al- 
though never made use of by him, were found 
amongst the Drummond MSS. next century and 
printed. The attack was quite in keeping with 
the critic’s usual tactics, and was too absurd to 
receive any countenance from men of sense and 
learning. Of the catalogue which was at the time 
printed at Edinburgh by Andrew Hart a few 
copies were privately reprinted some thirty or 
forty years ago, and the collection itself, with 
some few unfortunate abstractions, is still pre- 
served in the library of the Edinburgh College, 
m a separate apartment, having been arranged 
and put in order under the superintendence of 
David Laing, Esq., now librarian of the Society 
of Writers to the Signet. 
_ This copy was used for the purpose of a re- 
impression by the Edinburgh Printing Company 
some years ago. A more beautiful book has 
seldom issued from the press; and as the num- 
ber printed was limited to fifty, it is not sur- 
prising that copies are of rare cecurrence. The 
cost to subscribers was one guinea, but double 
that sum would hardly secure one now. 

There was prefixed an account of the author 


| received the “holy ashes,” 
.some one from every house must serve other 
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| mi ° 7 
and of his works by James Maidment, Esq., who 


referred to the opinion of Southey as to the 
propriety of a reprint. He also wrote the sketch 
of '‘urberville for the curious volume of his poet- 
ical tales taken from the rare volume in the Drum- 
mond collection. J. M. 


rHE CHOLERA IN IRELAND: “ HOLY ASHES.” 


In the summer of 1832, when the cholera raged 
in Dublin, and nearly in every large town and 
many villages of Ireland, an extraordinary na- 
tional incident occurred ; and as I have not seen 
it alluded to in print, I think “N. & Q.” a fit 
place to record the substance of rather an elabo- 
rate “note,” which I made a couple of years after- 
wards (although young at the time). I collected 
the materials in several parts of the country on a 
summer pleasure ramble, and, curious enough, 
there was no difference in the details— the story 
bearing the same complexion in the north as it 
did in the south, and the east agreeing with the 
west in the facts. The strangest feature, how- 
ever, connected with the strange phenomenon (if 
allowed to be called so), was the fact that the 
affair was known from one extremity of the king- 
dom to the other on the same day. I was parti- 
cular in ascertaining this, and had it from intelli- 
gent persons. I found the “ charm,” or whatever 
it was, practised in the county of Antrim and the 
county of Waterford—extremes of the island— 
on the same day. This is corroborated by my 
own observation: for, on the evening of the day 
in question, I happened to be at the house of a 
professional friend at Dundrum, about five miles 
from Dublin (I resided at the time in the Irish 
metropolis), when we were much alarmed by 
several persons coming from different directions 
to the house (a detached building in the centre of 
a large and handsome lawn) with the “holy ashes.” 
The facts were these: —A story went forth that 
the consummation of the world had arrived, and 
that the destroying angel was out smiting the 
earth with fire. However, there was a saving 
clause whereby the destruction was to be avoided, 
and it was this. Some one person belonging to 
each house was to take of the fire ashes a mea- 
sure about a quart in quantity, and sprinkle a 
portion at the four corners of the house, internally 
and externally: all the family, or whoever hap- 
pened to be present, kneeling and repeating certain 
prayers, commencing with the Lord's Prayer, and 
ending with supplications to the Omnipotent to 
spare the people and the house. Some one be- 
longing to that house must then take the ashes to 
seven other houses, and go through the same cere- 
mony ; that person could not rest from his labours 
until he found seven houses that had not already 
as it was called; and 
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seven houses to have the benefit of the orisons. 
Tt will thus be seen how the “ashes” flew on, and | 
the confusion that must have followed amongst | 
ersons running in all directions to find seven 
ouses that were not “served,” and how the 
thing progressed geometrically. Indeed, I con- 
versed with a young man in the county of Wex- 
ford, who assured me he rode a swift horse 
upwards of sixteen miles, with the “ ashes,” before 
he found seven houses that were not “ served,” as 
the people of the country were out in all direc- 
tions with the “ashes.” ‘Thus this chain of human 
electric telegraphic communication encompassed 
the whole island in one day. 

I was told some excellent and ludicrous anec- 
dotes, too long to quote here, about this strange 
affair when the excitement had cooled down, and 
people began to reflect on the absurdity of the 
proceedings. I heard many stories about the 
origin of this great national hoax, but nothing 
satisfactory. May I ask can any correspondent 
illuminate this curious proceeding? Thousands 
of intelligent Irish must remember it well, and it 
would be a pity not to leave on record whatever 
may be known about its origin or otherwise. I 
may also state that the plague of the cholera was 
said to be stayed by the adoption of the above 
curious ceremony. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 





fHinor Aotes. 


Yankee Dooprie. — A communication of mine 
upon the subject of this old song, appeared in 
The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries 
concerning the Antiquities, History, and Biography 
of America, for July, 1858. I was not then aware | 
of the existence of three old broadsides with the 
music, printed, in all probability, in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century ; which fact is 
of some importance as establishing the great popu- | 
larity of Yankee Doodle in this country at that 
time., 

They are entitled as follows : — 

1. “ D’Estaing Eclips’d, or Yankee Doodle’s Defeat. 
By T. Poynton.” 

2. “ Yankee Doodle, or the Negro’s Farewell to Ame- | 
rita. The words and music by ‘T. L.” 

& “Yankee Doodle, or (as now christened by the | 
saints of New England), the Lexington March,” 

The music to the two first-mentioned ballads is 
original ; the third is adapted to the old tune. 

Epwarp F. Rimpautt. 


“Pro aris ET rocts.” — The writer of the Minor 
Note headed “ A Phonetic ‘Translation ” (2° S. x. 
345.) is in error in attributing the saying he cites | 
to a Somersetshire farmer, whom one would indeed 
scarcely expect to know Latin enough for render- 
ing even pro and et. ‘The author of the wit- 
tieism, for such it really was, was a celebrated | 
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(2°¢ S. X. Dec, 1, 99, 


a 


) . - 
hunting parson, who passe! by the name of Billy 


Butler, and he uttered it at the mansion of the old 
Somersetshire family bearing the name of Phelipe, 
Looking up at the motto, he said: “ Pro aris e 
focis,” for our hares and our foxes! The cap fitted 
to a nicety the squire, a man notoriously rigid and 
zealous in carrying out the game laws. N. §, L, 


Orte1n or tur Druses. — Notwithstanding the 
extent of De Sacy’s Arabic erudition, he hag 
failed to discover the origin of the name Drug: 
which is the more remarkable inasmuch as he 
quotes the very catechism in one part, which, in 
another, would have supplied the source of this 
name. But, as a Jew (Sacy being an anagram of 
Tsaac), he makes light of catechisms, although in re. 
ference to the Greek, Romish, Episcopalian, or Pres- 
byterian religions, no author could expect much 
credit in rejecting the consideration of their several 
eatechisms whilst professing to give an “ exposé” 
of such religious communities. It is farther re- 
markable that he was not aware of the passage 
from Elmacin'’s History of the Saracens (p. 264.) 
quoted by Eichhorn (“ N. & Q.,” 2"¢ S. x. 284), 
nor even with the Repertorium on this subject 
published fifty-six years prior to his Exposé de la 
Religion des Druses. Col. Churchill having fol- 
lowed De Sacy step by step in the matter of their 
religion, is also equally obscure as to the origin of 
this name, explained in “ N.& Q.” (2™ S. x. 284,). 
It is, however, but justice to De Sacy to say that 
ptior to the publication of his learned work on 
the Druses in 1838, he had waited for further 
MSS., but was disappointed (I. adv. v.). The 
Baron de Tott, in 1785 (ii. 225.), states that they 


| derived their name from Daursi, the apostle of 


Hakem, meaning Drusi, the same person that De 


| Sacy refers to as Darazi, without recognising him 


as the founder of the Druse name. Besides De 
Sacy’s Exposé, he has noticed them in his Chres- 
tomathie Arabe (2nd ed. i. 93. ; ii. 160.), and in the 
Mém. Acad. Inscrip. et Belles Lettres (vols. ix. x.). 

The following extracts from the Druse Cale- 


| chism, however, may be taken as conclusive of the 
| origin of this name : — 


Who was Al Drusi? The same that wrote the 
Testament, and was servant of Hakem, the Creator. 


“26, Tell me whence the name Drusi (;, ,y\\) is de- 


“* 


rived? Know, brother, that the name of the Drases arises 
thus: they followed the Ruler, according to the command 
of God, who is our Lord, Mohammed the son of Ismael 
{surnamed Al Drusi according to Elmacin} . . . Hence 
they were called Druses. ‘he meaning of the word 
(daraz) is submission.” 

T. J. Bucxron, 
Lichfield. 


Vicar ann Curate. — This interchange of 
meaning between these two words tells (I think) 
a tale which has not been noticed by the Dean of 








Dec, 1, "90, 
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Westminster in any of his most interesting works, 


—atale which rather bears upon the clergy of | 


the olden times. 

The curate, there can be little doubt, was 
originally the incumbent, the person who had the 
eure of souls, and the vicar, as the word implies, 
was his substitute; but whereas the care of the 
arish and the cure of souls was very generally 
fet to the latter, he came to be considered and to 
be called, and was in fact the curate. 

Meanwhile the curate (in the original sense of 


the word) when he did condescend to do the duty, , 


might well be considered to be acting vicariously 
for the usual minister, his own, too often under- 
paid, proxy, and thus the incumbent acquired 


and retains the title of vicar. 
A Constant READER. 


Lorp CuesTeRFieELp’s Opinion or Music. —In 


his 148th letter to his son, who was then at Venice, 
his lordship, after having enumerated music 
among the dliberal pleasures, adds : — « 

* If you love musick, hear it; go to operas, concerts, and 
pay fiddlers to play to you; but I must insist upon your 
neither piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentle- 
man in a very frivolous and contemptible light; and 
brings him into a great deal cf bad company, and takes 
up a great deal of time, which might be much better em- 
ploved. Few things would mortify me more than to see 
you bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle under your 
chin, or a pipe in your mouth.” 

Again, Letter 153. : — 

“ A taste of sculpture and painting is, in my mind, as 
becoming as a taste of fiddling and piping is unbecoming 
aman of fashion. The former is connected with history 
and poetry, the latter with nothing but bad company.” 

Again : — 

“Painting and sculpture are very justly called liberal 


arts; a lively and strong imagination, together with a | 


just observation, being absolutely necessary to excel in 
either; which, in my opinion, is by no means the case of 
musick, though called a liberal art, and now in Italy 
placed above the other two: a proof of the decline of that 
country.” 


The lovers of music may well afford to have the | 


opinion of Lord Chesterfield quoted against them, | 


while they have that of Shakspeare, and a host of | 


other great poets, in their favour. 

Query, Is the opinion of Lord Chesterfield sin- 
gular? Or can any similar ones be found in the 
writings of the last century ? 

Epwarp F, Rimpautt. 





Queries. 

Scorcuats, Scrocnats, Scrocuetres (Innes’s 
Scotland in Middle Ages, §c.) —What are these, 
and whence the name? ‘They were a table 
“sweet” imported into Scotland in the fifteenth 
century, but of what sort ? M. 

Ashfield. 





Lines To §. Gossz.— 
“ To S. Gosve on her leaving Ringwood. 
“ While Spring her verdant robe resumes, 
While yet her soft-eyed primrose blooms, 
And violet fragrance loads the gale, 
My Delia secks a distant vale; 
The spot that nursed her infant hours 
lorsakes — her family of tlowers 
Resigns — where oft at close of day 
With curious eye she loved to stray; 
‘Trained round the tufted jasmine bower 
The vagrant woodbine’s honey’d flower ; 
Dreath’d the vale-lily’s soft perfume, 
And nursed her fragrant myrtle’s bloom, 
Ah, pleasing shade, ah, sweet retreat, 
By friendship rendered far more sweet! 
There, oft retired at close of day 
‘The peaceful moments stole away ; 
While flowed our converse, unconfined, 
In simple truth, from mind to mind, 
Lut Delia bids these scenes ‘hdicu, 
A nobler science to pursue ; 
‘To dress with care a nobler soil, 
And, oh, may peace reward the toil! 
Delightful work — task how refined, 
To cultivate the infant mind; 
T’ explore the tender breast with care, 
And ‘ plant the generous purpose’ there. 
Enraptured may my friend bebold 
The budding virtues all unfold; 
With voice persuasive lead the youth, 
Fair votaries, to the shrine of truth, 
And oh, ye little aportive train, 
Let not the muse presage in vain; 
Still nurse the flowers her genius rears, 
Vit ornaments for future years. 
But chief the pious precept love, 
And Delia shall the choice approve, 
Instruction with delight shall blend, 
The gentle monitress and friend. 
Accept, dear maid, the humble lay 
‘That fain would strew thy arduous way, 
With fairest flowers of choicest kind, 
Flow’rs suited to a taste refined : 
Friendship for this attuned the lyre, 
And thus her artless strains aspire :— 
“Sweet Health, let not thy roses fade; 
Sweet Peace, extend thy olive shade; 
Hope, shed around thy cheerful rays, 
And Heav'n protect my Delia’s ways.” 
Gent. Mag. Part I. p. 363., 1794, April. 
These lines are subscribed “ L. Miller, after- 
wards Waring.” They strike me as remarkably 
pretty, both in sentiment and imagery. Is any- 
thing known or remembered, at Ringwood, about 
the authoress ? W. D. 


[See also the Gent. Mag. for June, 1810, for some other 
lines by this lady, dated from Alton.—Ep.] 


Bargicapes.—W hat is tle first mention in his- 
tory of the use of “ barricades” in street-fighting ? 
And is this mode of fighting on record, as having 
been used by any other nation than the French? 


i 


Anprew Henpsrson. — Wanted some biogra- 
phical particulars of Andrew Henderson, an author 
of last century. He was a native of Scotland, 
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and a bookseller in Westminster. He published 
Memoirs of Marshal Keith, 2nd edit., 1759; Lif 


of William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 1766, 
ie Be 


«e., &c. D>. 


Qvoration Wantep.— Prescott, speaking of 


the cruel penances of the Mexicans, quotes the 
1: ss . 
line 
e In] hopes to merit heaven by making earth a hell.” 
Where is the line to be found ? F. L. 


Tur Lawrences or Cuetsea.—I shall be 
obliged for any information respecting Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Bart., of Chelsea, who was Secretary 
of Maryland about 1696, and was buried at Chel- 





sea, 25th April, 1714, though he died before 
March 9, 1709? And also of his father, Sir John 
Lawrence, Bart.) of Chelsea, who was alive in 
1676? MAGDALENENSIS. 

‘Tue Tuunper Ops.” —A poem, called The 
Thunder Ode, written on the hurricane in the 


West Indies, 4to., 1773, was set to music by Dr. 
Arne. Can any of your readers inform me who 
is the author of this ode ? + | 4 


Cauperon’s “ Lire’s A Dream.” — Who was 
the translator of the edition published at Edin- 
burgh in 1830? X. ¥. 


Sir Wa. Barter. —-A play entitled Cornelia, 
by Sir Wm. Bartley, was performed in 1662. 
editor of the Biographia Dramatica supposes the 
author to have been Sir Wm. Berkley, author of 
The Lost Lady, a tragi-comedy, 1639, and who 
was governor of Virginia from 1660 to 1676. Can 
you inform me whether the name of a Sir Wm. 
Bartley is to be found in the lists of knights 
created by James I., Charles I., or Charles II. ? 

X. Y. 

Oapenx, A Mancuester Porr.—In a volume of 
Literary Miscellanies, lately published by Mr. R. 
W. Procter, there is some account of Ogden, a 
Manchester poet of last century. I think he was 
author of an Epistle on Pi — Composition, in 
nine books, 1762, &c., &c. 
ferring to Mr. Procter’s book, give me some in- 
formation regarding the author, and the titles of 
any of his works, poetic or dramatic, which may 
be omitted in Watt's Bibliotheca. ye 


Brepe Lers.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents tell me the derivation of this name for a 
street, or for an ancient building ? 
an early plan of a town. L. J. 


Earty MS. piscoverep at CAMBRIDGE. — 


“A MS, of the Gospels and of some portions of the 
service of the Roman Church was found a few months 
back at Cambridge, the discovery of which was the great 
event of recent years to the Scottish antiquary. On its 
margins and blank pages are entered a few charters and 
other records of the Abbey of Deer. These are the 


earliest Scottish writings, and belong apparently to the 
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Could any one, by re- | 

































is X. Dec. 1, "49, 


tenth century. They are in Gaelic, and their importanee 
will be understood when it is mentioned that we have 
no other Gaelic document so old by 600 years! It is from 
them that we learn how St. Columba visited Buchan and 
landed with his Disciple St. Drostan at Aberdour.” — 


Sat. Review on Prof. Innes’s “ Scotland in the Middle 
Ages,” Nov. 17, 1860. 
Where was the above-mentioned MS, dis. 


covered ? Ai. 
Ceremony. — On every fifth of 
Morning Service in the Univer. 
sity church, it is usual for the Senior Proctor to 
read the Litany as far as the Lord’s Prayer, at 
which the Vice-Chancellor begins, and goes through 
the rest of the Litany service. Perhaps some one 
of the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” can ex- 
plain this peculiarity. G. A. W. 


ArmoriAL.—On a shield argent, a tree proper; 
supporters, two negresses girdled with leaves. 
Crest : A demi negress bearing in her right hand 
(a tobacco-pipe ?) 

Also on a shield or, a goose proper. 
underneath D. M. L. 

Can any of your readers tell me to what fami- 
lies the above coats belonged? They occur on two 
old China dishes, and are probably foreign. 

A Susscriner. 
son of Arthur Rauth- 


A CAMBRIDGE 
November at the 


Initials 


Ricuarp RavtTuwe t, 
well, husbandman, born at Laas in Yorkshire, 
was educated at Clithero school under Mr. Hes- 
colm, and admitted pensioner of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge, under Mr. Edmundson, 16 June, 
1710, being then aged 18, He went out B.A. 


1713-14, and is author of — 

“ Antiquitates Bremotacenses; or the Roman Anti- 
quities of Overborough; wherein Overborough is proved 
the Bremontonance of Antoninus. ‘The Year when, and 
the Romans who erected the Station, collected out of 
Tacitus. An Account of the Garrison there. Also of the 
Idol who was tutelar Deity of Overborough. To which 
is added, a Description of as many Monuments of Anti- 
quity as have been discovered or dug up there lately, 
tending to illustrate the History of “this once famous 
Station. Lond. 4to. 1746. Kirby Lonsdale .. . . 1824 
Dedication to Robert Fenwick, Esq., dated Bolland, ath 


} March, 1738-9,” 


It occurs on | 


| 


We have been unable to obtain a sight of the 
edition of 1824, which is not in the British Mu- 
seum. 

We trust some of your correspondents may be 
able to furnish additional particulars respecting 
this author. C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Brrps riy rrom Cnorera. — Can any of your 
numerous readers favour me with instances, of 
their own knowledge, in which birds have been 
known to desert a locality during the prev valence 
of cholera? Such was the case at the Mauritius, 
when that malady appeared at Port Louis: the 
minor — or, as the people call it, martin—quitting 
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that t town until after it had ceased. So also the 
jackdaws anc 1 sparrows left Malmé, in Sweden, on 
th » appearance of cholera in 1834. W. H. B. 


Bath. 
N \POLEON II. _ Ilow was the Duke of Re ich- 


stadt related to the royal family of England 
About thirty years ago was published list of 
the possible claimants of the British crown, and 
low down in it appeared the name of the former 
king of Nome. Bar-Point. 
e 
Philadelphia. 








Pai.its Cor RT, NEAR Heniury.—Can any of 


your readers refer me to any picture or engraving 
of this mansion as it stood in 1770? It was gar- 
risoned in 1642, and had a moat and drawbridge. 
A gentleman residing at Burford in this county 
bad a water-colour representation of the house, 
but it has been lost. Joun S. Burn. 

Henley. 

Busny. — Can anyone enlighten me as to the 
derivation of the word Busby, the cap used by the 
Royal Artillery in full uniform ? Beta. 


Brawn. — As this delicacy appears to be a fa- 
yourite at the Universities, where you have so 
many correspondents, may I hope that some one 
of them will afford a reply to this inquiry ? In the 
shops it is ticketed “ Cambridge Brawn,” and the 
mode of preparing it is said to be attended with 
great cruelty to the animal which yields it — so 
great indeed that I hesitate to believe it; and 
hence the present Query. The story is this: that 
the rich and glutinous gristle i in which the brawn 
is enveloped, and which forms in it one of its 
choicest ingredients, is the cicafrice of a wound 
made in the pig's back by means of a board covered 
with sharpened spikes, and kept open by their 
daily puncture, till a chronic sore is maintained ; 
and nature, in her persevering efforts to heal it, 
produces the thickened cartilage which is so much 
esteemed by the connoisseurs in brawn. [I shall 
be truly glad to learn that this story is untrue ; 
but if the fact be as report represents it, then it 
seems to me a legitimate case for the intervention 
of the Animals’ Protection Society. J. E.T. 


Pamir Srvnus, M.A. — Information is de- 
sired respecting the ancestors and descendants of 
Phili p Stubbs, rector of St. Alphage in 1699, 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, first chaplain of Green- 
wich ~— and author of many published ser- 
mons. ‘There is a portrait of him “and of the Rev. 
Francis Higgins and of Dr. Sacheverel in mezzo- 
tinto , all upon one sheet, de ated 1710, and labelled 

“The three pillars of y® Church.” His children 
born at St. Alphage were John, Philippa, William, 
and Charles. Is it known whether he was of the 
same family os Philip Stubbs, who in 1585 pub- 
lished The Anatomie of Abuses, and in 1612 an 
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and Christian Death of 
» his wife? T. E. 8. 


account oO 
Mistresse Katherine 


f The Godly Lif. 
Stubl 





Queries With Answers. 
Sir bod raAncis Hubert. 
“Egypt’s Favorite. The Historie of Joseph divided 
into foure parts: 1. Josephus in Puteo, or The unfortu- 
nate Brother; 2. Josephus in aste Cour- 
tier; 3. Josephus in Carcere, or ‘The innocent Prisoner ; 
4. Josephus in Summo, or The noble Favourite. Together 
with old Israel's Progresse into the Land of Goshe: 
Francis Hubert, Knight, and some time one 
Clarkes of his Majesties High Court of Chancerie. Lon- 
don, -Printed b vy A. M. for L. Ch apman, an l are to be sold 
at a shop at the l pper End of Chancery Lane next 
Holborne, 1631.” 
The above is the title-page of (unless [am much 
mistaken) a very scarce little volume. I am in- 
clined to think that this poetical piece 
inconsiderable merit, and should be glad to be in- 
formed whether it has ever been _ yee d, or if any 
thing more is known of the author than what may 
be gathered from the following passage in a prefa- 
tory notice “from the Stationer to the Reader :”"— 
‘The Authour hereof (being my worthy Friend) ere hee 
had fully perfited the same was himselfe tr: inslated to the 
place of all perfection, and changed the Egypt of this 
world for the full fruition of a celestiali Canaan. In his 
life my desertlesse selfe was so endeared unto him that he 
pleased to bestow upon me the Copie thereof, and I have 
taken the paines to make that publique which was 
smoothered in silence, and perhaps might have beene 
buried in oblivion. Many yeeres sithence he writ a Worke 
intituled ‘ ‘The Historie and Raigne of Ei vard the Second 
with his miserable and cruell Death!’ But the same 
being by supreamest Authoritie forbidden to bee printed 
was for a long time charily kept as a Jewell in his secret 
Cabinet or rather (amongst divers other Workes of his 
excellently well composed) as a chiefe ornament of his 
owne private Librarie, till at length some Sacrilegious 
hand (pardon mee if I so tearme it) stole this Wedge of 
Gold, and for gaine without allowance of authority or 
Knowledge of the Authour brought it to » the Presse; but 
so much drosse was mixt there with , and such foule faults 


Gremio, or The cl 





possesses no 

















escaped the correction, that it had almost quite ‘lost its 
first purity. To remedie this the Authour was induced 
to use me as an Instrument to print the same as it was 
originally composed, the which with hi sistance | 
effected ; but the sale thereof was so hindered by the for- 
mer Impression of the false Copie that the trae one found 


little or no successe.” 
E. H. A 

[Sir Francis Hubert’s Eyypt's Favorite has not been 
reprinted; whereas there have been four editions of his 
Historie and Raigne of Edward the’ Second, 12 mo, 1628, 
(spurious) ; 12mo. 1629; 8vo. 1681 ; 8vo. 1721. Curi- 
ously enough Ritso yn (Bibl iographia Poetica, >. 352.) has 
attributed the latter work to Ralph Starkey, the Cheshire 
ant a He was led into this error from finding a 
copy of it in the Harl. MS. 558. in Starkey’s hand-writ- 
ing. See also another error in Nicolson’s English Histo- 
rical Library, ed. 1736, p. 80., where our author is called 

‘ Richard Hobert, a younger brother to Sir Henry; ” and 
the « litor of the edition of 1721 has adopted Nicolson’s 
blunder. See a curious letter on this author in the Gen- 
1824, p. 19 
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Latmy Brats. — In Great Gaddesden Church, 


co. Herts, there is a very fine and perfect folio 
copy of a Latin Bible with the following title- 
page: — 

“ Biblia Sacrosancta Testaméti Veteris et Noui, @ 
sacra Hebreorum Lingua Graecortimque fontibus, con- 
sultis simul orthodoxis interpretib. religiosissime translata 
in Sermonem Latinum. Authores omnemg@; totius operis 
rationem ex subiecta Intelliges Prafatione.” (Here oc- 
curs a figure of a palm-tree with a scroll bearing these 
words: Christof Froshover zv Zurich.) Paulus Rom, xv. 
Tigure excudebat C. Froschoverus, anno MDXLuI.” 


I shall be glad if any of your correspondents 
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Letrer to Preacners, 1548.— Can you in. 
form me whether any copy exists of The Copie of 
|a@ Letter sent to all those Preachers which the 
| King's Majesty hath licensed to preach, dated 23rd 
| day of May, and printed June Ist, 1548, both by 

Berthelet and Grafton? The book is noticed by 
Ames as a 12mo., but it could not have filled 
more than half a sheet. Nicwowias Pococx, 


[A copy of this Letter is in the Lambeth Library, 
xxxi. 9. 3. (8.) It is also printed among the Records ia 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, ed. 1829, vol. ii. pt, 
ii, No. 24., p. 189.] 





can give me any information respecting the value | 
Replies. 


(This is the celebrated Tigurine Bible, made by the | 


or rarity of this edition. Ad. 


divines of Zurich. 
work of Leo Juda, who was engaged upon the translation 
for upwards of eighteen years. He did not live to com- 
lete the whole. Theodore Bibliander translated the 
ast eight chapters of Ezechiel, the Book of Job, the last 
48 Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. 
ment is Erasmus’s translation, revised and corrected by 
Rodolph Gualter. The whole of the work was revised 
and edited by Conrad Pellican. See a full description of 
it in Bibliotheca Sussexiana, vol. i. part ii. p.410. The 
Duke of Sussex’s copy fetched 2/. 19s. 


Joun Fiercner, Poer.— In Pennant's London, 


The Old Testament is principally the | 


The New Testa- | 


the age to which John Fletcher the poet lived is | 


stated to liave been forty-nine, whereas in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, published by Mr. Bohn, it is 
stated that he died at forty-six. Which is cor- 
rect? Is there extant any copy of an epitaph or 
inscription on the above John Fletcher ? 
Eprrarn. 

[The account of John Fletcher in Kippis’s Biog. Britan. 
ii. 89. appears carefully compiled, and states that this 
poet was born in 1576, and died in 1625, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. In the burial register of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, is the following entry: “1625, Au- 
guste 29. Mr. John Ffletcher a man in the church.” 
Wm. Oldys has also the following note in his annotated 
Langbaine ; “ As Fletcher was retiring into the country, 
he waited in the borough of Southwark for his taylor to 
bring bim a new suit of clothes, when Death stopped his 
journey in that sickly time of the plague, and laid him 
down there. He was buried in St, Mary Overy’s chureh 
without any memorial. ‘The said taylor was the parish 
clerk there in 1670, aged above eighty years, and told 
this particular to Mr. John Aubrey, who has recorded 
the same in his Natural Hist. and Antiq. of Surrey, Svo. 
1719, vol. ¥. p. 210.) 

Sansxair MSS. — What. became of the valu- 
able collection of Sanskrit MSS. belonging to the 
late Sir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice of Ben- 
gal, of which his widow printed a catalogue in 1838, 


to which was appended a brief memoir of that | 
| ing of the sixteenth eentury, he considers it to 


eminent judge? ‘The MSS. are said to have ex- 
ceeded 700 in number, and it was hoped that 
some institution either-at home or abroad would 
purchase the whole of them, and keep them toge- 
ther. BE. H.A. 


[ This collection of Sanskrit MSS. was purchased for the 
Royal Library at Berlin.} 


CHANCELS. 
(2 S. x. 68. 118. 253. 312. 357. 393.) 

After the remarks of H. A., your other corre- 
—" will probably agree with me in thinking 
that the orientation theory may be allowed to 
drop. Against the symbolism theory, I. A. in- 
vokes the high authority of Pugin. 

I find that there are_in Paris two churches in 
which the deviation from a straight line exists in 
a very marked manner — St. Germain des Pris 
and St. Etienne du Mont. 

With respect to St. Germain des Prés (a work 
of the twelfth century), M. de Guilhermy, in his 


| Itineraire Archéologique de Paris, has the following 
Sq ’ 3 


note :— 


“ Lorsque de l'entrée de l’eglise on porte ses regards 
vers l'extrémité de l’abside on est pao d’une déviation 
notable dans l’axe da monument. Le chevet fléchit d’ane 
manitre trés-sensible vers le levant @hiver. Nous sommes 
persuadé que cette irrégularité tient a des difficultés 
de construction, comme il s’en rencontre toujours quand 


| il s’agit d'asseoir un édifice au milieu de batiments 


plus anciens, et qu’elle ne provient nullement d'un parti 
pris de rappeler la position du Christ sur la croix.” — 
P. 136. 


With respect to St. Etienne du Mont, the same 
author expresses himself as follows : — 

“Un défaut d’alignement assez visible existe entre la 
nef et le cheur. L’axe n'est pas exactement le méme 
pour ces deux parties de l'édifice. La conformation da 
terrain, les reprises successives de la construction, le 
voisinage de l’église Sainte-Genevitve sont, & notre avis, 
les seules causes de cette irrégularité. Nous ne pouvons 
nous résoudre & y voir un raflinement de symbolisme, qui 
n’etait guére dans les idées du xvit sitcle.” — P, 193. 

It will be seen that though M. de Guilhermy 
does not dispose of the idea of symbolism in so 
summary a manner as Pugin, still he looks upon 
it with but little favour ; and, at least in a build- 


be utterly inadmissible. 

But if the two theories usually assigned are 
rejected, how are we to account for the practiee— 
a practice which appears to have existed for 
several hundred years? M. de Guilhermy is dis- 
posed to attribute the deviation to difficulties of 
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construction, arising from local circumstances. 
Local circumstances sometimes require to be at- 


jn a thickly inhabited quarter: as in the case of 
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| same width throughout ? 
tended to, particularly where a building is erected | 


§t. Eustache, where — “par respect pour la voie | 


ablique” —the outer wall on the south side is 
Pail on a slanting line. But at least in the 
case of St. Germain des Prés, this hypothesis ap- 
pears altogether to fail. M. de Guilhermy him- 
self tells us that the abbey stood long isolated in 
the midst of meadows; and from the bird's-eye 
view of it that he has given in his work, it is clear 
that there were no local circumstances to constrain 
the architect out of a straight line. 

Pugin is said to have spoken of the slant as an 
architectural defect. But under what circum- 
stances was it that he so expressed himself? It 
appears that while he was inspecting a parish 
church in Leicestershire (that was past repairing, 
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the form of a Query: Is the choir itself of the 
> P. S. Carey. 





In reply to Mz. Carey's letter I regret that, in 
my communication on the subject of inclined 
chancels, I omitted to state that the church at 
Meopham is dedicated to St. John the Baptist,—a 
circumstance in itself sufficient to destroy the 
orientation theory, inasmuch as the sun rises on 


| that day about north-east, which is precisely the 


as it would seem), a bystander inquired whether | 
he thought the deflection was connected with any | 


symbolism? ‘ Symbolism? Pack of nonsense. 
They did not know how to build straight.” It 
would be interesting to know at what time this 
occurred. 
deliberately entertained ? And whether he ever 
expressed it in any of his published works? At 
all events, if the question had been put to him in 
the choice either of St. Germain des Prés or of 


Whether it was an opinion that Pugin ; ¢ " 
P voy | finely carved chestnut beam was converted into a 


St. Etienne du Mont, I cannot but think that he | 


would have given a different answer. 
In considering whether the medieval architect 
may not have had some purpose in giving a slant 


opposite side to that of the chancel’s inclination. 
If Mr. Carey will refer again to my letter, he 
will find that I do not “confine” the deflection, 
which occurs in some of our chancels, “ within the 
narrow limits of the reign of Edward III,” but 
only to the practice having begun at that period, 
Can he, or any of your correspondents, show any 
instance of such divergence prior to the period [ 
have named ? 

There was no rood-loft to obstruct the view of 
the chancel before the late restoration of the 
church, but a low screen of very poor character, 
which had been erected when the rood-loft was 
taken down about fifty years since, and when its 


support for the belfry floor. 

The “characteristic” remark of the late Mr. 
Pugin, quoted in your last week’s number by 
your correspondent from the Deanery at Canter- 
bury, will not, I trust, deter others from still 
asking the question: “ How are the many in- 


| stances in which the chancels of our churches are 


to the chancel, it may not be amiss to bear in | 


mind that in the most symmetrical style of archi- 
tecture that ever existed, recent observation has 
diseovered an almost systematic deviation from 
straightness of line, exhibiting itself in a variety 
of instances ; some more, some less, perceptible 
to the eye of the ordinary spectator, but in every 


case clearly adopted with a view to architectural | “\y ‘ 
| different hands, and consequently repaired or 


effect. 

In conclusion, I would beg to draw the atten- 
tion of H. A. to a peculiarity of coustruction that 
is to be found in Canterbury cathedral. If the 
plan given by Fergusson (Handbook of Architec- 
twe, p. 850.) is correct, there is in the walls that 
enclose the choir a very notable deviation from 
the general line of the building. It is not a de- 
Viation of the same kind as the one now under 
discussion. But I think it is one that many peo- 


ple, if they observed it at all, would set down as | 


an architectural defect. 
plan the lines of the walls appear to bulge. This 
peculiarity of construction may perhaps have been 


In fact, upon the ground | 


occasioned by local circumstances. If so, it would | 


be interesting to observe in what manner the dif- | 


fieulty of the situation has been dealt with by the 


architect. At all events there is one point to | 


which I would invite attention by putting it in 


found to incline so greatly towards the north or 
south to be accounted for?” I should have 
thought, in spite of so high an authority, that the 
constructors of our ancient churches did “ know 
how to build straight,” however in certain in- 
stances they might have erred. 

Neither do I perceive how the fact of “the 
church and chancel having been commonly in 


rebuilt independently of one another,” ever satis- 
factorily accounts for their having been so fre- 
quently built out of the straight line. 

In conclusion I beg to state that I am by no 
means wedded to the symbolical theory in this 
matter, although I consider it by no means incon- 
sistent with, but rather illustrative of, the age in 
which so many of our churches were erected. 
My only object is to elicit, if possible, some better 
reason than has yet appeared for the singular 
feature produced by the deflection of many of our 
ancient chancels. 

Joun Hoorer, Vicar of Meopham. 





The church at Barfreston has been said to have 
an inclined chancel, and so it appears on entering. 
It is, however, in the same line with the nave, but 
the jambs or sides of the chancel arch are out of 
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the square, 
line, and consequently the altar windows appear 
to be 
arch. Is any similar instance known ? 

Another curious Query with regard to chancels 
seems never to have been 


and therefore not parallel with such | 


out of the centre when viewed through the | 


satisfactorily solved, | 


and that is—Why the north-west window, that | 


is, the window on the left side looking towards 
the altar, nearest to the nave, is so very frequently 
more highly decorated by richer tracery or other- 
wise than any other in the chancel ? The churches 
broad generally stand in any direction which 
may best suit the locality, and orientation, as it is 
called, is quite unknown. The reason given by 
your correspondent H. A. is most probably the 


true one as to deflection. | oe 
Poets’ Corner. 
TRIGUEROS, WRITINGS OF. 
(2™ S. x. 145.) 
The British Museum has several works of Tri- 


gueros, but not all. I cannot find the plays men- 
tioned by Ticknor, EZ Anzuelo de Fenissa, La 
Estrella de Sevilla, and Los Tenderos de Madrid : 

all which I have found are printed at Seville. 

The Pao: is:— 

El Poeta Filosofo, part 1, 1773, and part 2, 
1778. It is a didactic poem of thirteen cantos, 
or rather thirteen poems under various titles, as, 
El Hombre, La Tristeza, La Muger, &c., written 
in Spanish pentameters, with a dissertation on that 
sort of verse. Though not high poetry, so far as 
I have gone it is pleasant reading. It begins with 
the Invoc ation to Pope: — 

* Dime, sublime Pope, Tu, reflexivo genio, 

Que unes con arte tanto el juicio, y el Ingenio: 

Britano Horacio, dime, Tu que con tal cuidado, 

Tu, que con tal acierto el Hombre has estudiado: 

Dime, Pope, las seiias deste soberbio nombre, 

Cuantame en que se funda la vanidad del Hombre, 

Deste confuso caos de mil contradicciones, 

En q uien Dios puso unidos sus castigos, y dones: 

Deste agregado oscuro de vicios, y virtu le s, 

De vanas contianzas, de vanas inquietudes, 

De ignorancia, y de ciencia, Pr jueiiez y grandezz, 

De or gullo, y cobardia, fortaleza, y fl qu ieZa 

Dime sus variedades, dime sus ignorancias, 

Cucntame sus locuras, y sus extravaganci 

I do not find any mention of 
Pope, and I have not seen Maillet’s 
from my experience of the care and accuracy of 
second-rate French writers criticising books in 
any language but their own, I suspect that he has 
translated Hombre = “ ombre.” ‘The lines have a 
sort of genteel mediocrity, but are not “ beautiful.” 

The second part of £l Poeta Filosofo has only 
one canto, La Muger. I do not know whether 
Trigueros published more. 

The other works are : — 

“ San Felipe Neri, al Clero, 1784. 

Poesias de Melchior Diaz de Toledo, 1776 


” 


is. 


book, but 


| examination, not of diligent search. 





“ the shade” of | 


telacion de las Fiestas con motivo de la Rati iticacion 
de la Paz, Jan. 17. 1784 

La Riada, 1784. 

El Precipitado, Comedia, 1785. 

La Briscona, 1781. 

El Viage al Cielo de Poeta Filosofo, 1777. 

Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas, 1784.” 

The above account is the result of a cursory 
It oc cupies 
can be reasonably asked for 
here; but if M. Tarpy, for any liter: ary pur. 
pose, desires more information, and cannot get it 
in Paris, if he will address a letter to me, through 
the publisher of “ N. & Q.,” I will do my best to 
assist him. 

Trigueros is briefly noticed by Schack, Ges. 
chichte der Dramatischen Literatur in Spanien, iii, 
483. ed. 1846, as having laboured to bring Lope 
de Vega’s two plays, the Estrella de Se villa and 
the Auzuclo de Fenissa, within the new rules. 


H. B.C. 


as much room as 


U. Club. 


THE FELBDRIGG BRASS. 
(2"¢ S. x. 367. 416.) 

I was exceedingly glad to see the remarks of 
your correspondents A. J. M. and Mr. W. War- 
wick Kine on the shameful state of this brass. I 
have not long returned from my periodical visit 
to Cromer, Norfolk, which is only two miles from 
Felbrigg, and can fully corroborate the statement 
of A. J. M. In addition to the dilapidations 
noticed by him I may add, that of the seven shields 
there appear to have been originally, two, one 
above each figure, are wanting. ‘The whole church 
of Felbrigg is, I regret to say, in a most disgrace- 
ful and discreditable state ; disgraceful because it 
is in a condition that pains every beholder pos- 
sessed of the slightest feelings of reverence, and 
discreditable because it stands in Felt wrigg Park, 
within sight of the IHall; and besides being the 
house of God, is the resting-place of several of the 
Felbrigge and many of the Wyndham or Windham 
family. One would have thoug ht that the owner 
of F elbrigg Park, who is the representative th 1ough 
not a descendant of this latter family, would have 
taken care tokeep in good order the monuments and 
brasses of those from whom he derived the noble 
park he calls his own. Such, however, is not the 
ease; the church is dilapid ated, the churchyard 
used to graze horses in, and the north porch of 
the church is, or was, used as a stable! On the 
south side of the altar is a brass containing four 
figures to the memory of Sir Symond de Felbrig 
and his wife, and Roger de F elbrig and his wife: 
the lower half of the effigy of Roger de Felbrig’s 
wife is gone; the ins cription, which is Norman 

‘rench, is broken; all the shields but one are 
wanting ; and, to crown all, the hideous wooden 
railings in front of the altar are set right across the 
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prass, just above the heads of the figures!! Iam | 
grieved to be compeiled to confess that East Norfolk 
js notorious for the shamefully neglected state in 
which its fine old churches are: the honourable 
exceptions are but few: among them may be 
mentioned Runton, near Cromer, Trimmingham, 
and Sherringham — at this church the rood-loft 
has been restored. On the other hand, the churches 
of Cromer, North Repps, South Repps, Beeston 
Regis (here the north porch was formerly used as 
a stable, it is still fitted up with an appropriate 
door, &c.), Felbrigg, Overstrand, &c., are for the | 
most part in a condition truly lamentable. At 
North Repps a deed of barbarism was perpetrated 
afew years ago in a mutilation of the beautiful 
oak screen. ‘The facts are these: there lives in 
the parish a yeoman, whose ancestors have held 


the farm he now occupies for more than 500 
years; one of them restored the church, and 
carved on the screen the exhortation to the faith- 


ful, common before the Reformation, to pray for | 
the souls of himself and family. Now, as this in- 
scription was in the Latin language and old church 
characters, it could not possibly have had a bad 
effect on the minds of the present rustic congre- 
gation; yet the late rector, not content with 
having the screen painted white, had the first 
three words of the inscription cut out, so that the 
remainder as it stands is sheer nonsense. The 
work of restoration has just been begun at Cro- 
mer church, through the exertions of a public- 
spirited lady; but, until the vicar’s ideas become 
more expanded, I fear little will be accomplished. 


J. A. Pn. | 








CONFESSION IN VERSE. 


(2"* S. x. 108. 155. 218.) 


The following is from a newspaper cutting 
marked Morning Chronicle. The date is not given, 
but it must have been within two or three days of 
the execution. It will be seen that though John 
Smith used the -common form of beginning, he 
went on in the same metre, and his confession is 
genuine : — 


“About a fortnight ago the prisoner sent for a gentle- 
man of Maidstone, who attending the summons, received 
from him a vehement injunction to make public what he 
called a history of his life. The surprise of the gentleman 
may be conceived when on examining the paper, he dis- 
covered it to be a concise narrative of the place of the 
prisoner’s birth, his propensities, and finally his motives 
for committing the murder, described in doggrel verse. 
The original, which is in the hands of Mr. Agar, lias been 
followed literatim et verbatim. 

“Lines dictated by John Smith, aged 78 years, who was 
executed on Pennenden Heath, on Monday, Dec. 23, 
1822, for the wilful murder of Catherine Smith at Green- 
Wich, on the 4th of October last : — 


“*TIn the county of Wicklow I was bo:n'd, 
But now in Maidstone die in scorn, 


I once was counted a roving blade, 

But to my misfortune had no trade. 

Women was always my downfall, 

And yet I liked and loved them all: 

A hundred | have had in my time 

When I was young and in my prime: 

Women were always my delight, 

But when | crew old they did me slight. 

A woman from London to me came, 

She said with you I would fain remain: 

If you will be constant, I will be true ; 

I never want no man but you — 

And on her Bible an oath did take 

That she never would me forsake ; 

And, during the time that I had life, 

She would always prove a loving wife. 

And by that means we did agree 

To live together, she ahd me, — 

But soon her vows and oath did break, 

And to another man did take, 

Which she fetched home with her to lay, 

And that proved her own destiny. 

So, as Jack Smith lay on his bed, 

This notion strongly run in his head, 

Then he got up with that intent, 

To find her out was fully bent ; 

Swearing if he found out her oath shed broke, 

He'd stick a knife into her throat. 

Then to the Cricketers he did go, 

To see if he could find it out or no. 

Not long been there when she came in, 

With this same fellow to have some gin; 

Then, with a knife himself brought in, 

Immediately stabbed her under the chin ; 

And in five minutes she was no more, 

Lut there laid in her purple gore. 

Now to conclude and end my song, 

rhey are both dead, dead and gone: 

rhey are both gone I do declare; 

Gone they are, but God knows where.’ 

He received the sacrament just before he left 
the gaol, and appeared very penitent and re- 
signed at the place of execution. He spoke for a 
short time to the people, saying that “ women 
were the cause of his downfall.” 
I have copied the entire confession, but have 

abridged the penny-a-linery. FITZHOPKINS. 


Garrick Club. 
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Hvutcurss Queries (2™ S. i. 336.) — This 
Query relative to Sir George Hutchins, one of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal in the reign of 
William and Mary, having come under my obser- 
vation, I may inform your correspondent C. H. 
that his arms are —“ar. three lions passant, sa.” 
They are in one of the windows of Gray's Inn Hall, 





| where he received his legal education. 


Luttrell (vol. iv. p. 651.) relates that “ Parson 
Hickeringil,” in a motion in the Court of Chan- 
cery, said of Sir George, who was engaged as 
counsel on the other side, “that he was something 
akin to him, not by consanguinity, but by affinity, 
for he was a clerk, and Sir George’s father was a 
parish-clerk.” To which Luttrell adds, “ which 
set the Court a-laughing.” ; 

Can any of your readers explain this allusion, 
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er inform me of his parentage? He is called 


in his admission to Gray's Inn, son and heir of 
“Edmund Hutchins, of Georgham, co. Devon, 
Gent.” D.S. 


Kenpenrect Famiy (2™ S. viii. 427.) — The 
original portrait of Admiral Kempenfelt, inquired 
for by Cx. Horrer, is now in the collection at 
Greenwich Hospital. ‘The arms described as im- 
paled with the Admiral’s are those of his mother, 
Ann Hunt. He had, besides sisters, a brother 
Magnus, as well as Jonas and Gustavus; but all 
died young, except the latter and the Admiral, and 
none left any issue. ‘Their nearest relatives were 
the Troughton family (descendants of a sister of 
Ann Hunt), to whom Gustavus left the Kempen- 
felt property, and who have representatives now 
living. =F ° 

“Too WISE TO ERR, TOO GOOD TO BE UNKIND” 
(1* S, iii. 279.; viii. 589.) — The source of the 


ubove quotation has been frequently, but (I be- | 


lieve) ineffectually inquired after in the pages of 
“N, & Q.” Ina small volume, entitled Thoughts 
of Peace for the Christian Sufferer, 6th edit. 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co., London, 1843), and 
consisting of appropriate texts of Scripture fol- 
lowed by short pieces of sacred poetry, the distich 


in which the line occurs is quoted as the composi- | 


tion of the late Rev. John East, incumbent of St. 
Michael's, Bath, and runs thus : — 
“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind, 
Are all the movements of the Eternal Mind.” 

Several other quotations from poems by Mr. 
East occur in the same volume, but the name of 
the poem in which the often-cited line is to be 
found is not given. I am not aware whether any 
collection of Mr. East’s poetry has been made * ; 
but now that the source of the quotation has been 
determined, I should think that no difficulty will 
be found in the identification of the poem in 
which the line occurs. Mr. East was a frequent 
contributor of sacred poetry to various religious 
publications. The discovery that the line in 
question is the composition of Mr. East, is due to 
Miss Harvey, a lady residing in this town. 

Jon~n Pavix Puuncipes, 
Haverford west. 


- 


Mope or coxciupine Letrers (2™ S. x. 326. 
376.) — My experience leads me to a different 
conclusion from Mr. Workarp; more particu- 
larly as to “faithfully” being commercial. In 
the lax usage of the present day, that form is used 
indiscriminately enough, but I scarcely ever meet 
with it as a conclusion to commercial letters. 
“ Obediently” is more often employed in that 
department. “ Faithfully,” where used with strict 

L* Mr. East published a small volume entitled Sougs of 
my Pilgrimage, where it is probable the lines may be 
found, It is not in the British Museum. — Ev. ] 


propriety, is religious. In that way I use it, and 
such is, I think, the general usage. Religious, 
meaning thereby the primitive sense of the word 
“as given” a | quote from Trench's Study of 
Words (p. 11. ed. 2.)—* to parents and children, 
husbands and wives, men and women fulfilling 
faithfully and holily in the world the several 
duties of their stations,”—“ Faithfully” as used 
to conclude letters may veer from this its stricter 
meaning, just as words as to their roots are said 
to ride loosely at their anchors. Such is the case 
with these epistolary formuix. Therefore, without 
adverting to the other remarks made by Mg, 
Worxarp, I simply enter a demurrer agains, 
that gentleman’s defamation of the ending “ faith 
fully,” as it is, I consider, the most important of 
these expletives, if I may so term them. I be- 
lieve, too, it is most in danger of being misapplied 
in these days of rapid and hurried correspondence, 

Ss, 


Churchdown, 


Keruety (2° S. x. 389.) — Furmety, or, as it 
is generally termed here, frumety, is still a favou- 
rite dish in Derbyshire, and if Paus Pry, who 
inquires in “N. & Q.” about it, ever visits this 
county, be will not have much difficulty in meet- 
ing with it. The way in which the wheat is 
prepared is this. The wheat, having been first 
washed, is placed in an earthenware jar with a 
cover (generally called a stew-pan here) with 
cold water, and set in the oven over-night. Here 


| it is allowed to “cree,” as the Derbyshire folks 





call it, i.e. to soften gradually, for the night and 
next day, or perhaps a little longer. When taken 
out, and gone cold, it is a compact mass of wheat 
imbedded in a gelatinous matter. When used it 
is put into a pan over the fire with milk, and 
when it boils a little flour thickening is stirred in 
it, and it is served up with sugar and nutmeg. 
The “creed wheat” is still carried about some of 
the villages in this county in cans for sale, and 
even in Derby itself I do not unfrequently hear 
the cry “ Want any wheat?” as I pass by some 
of the side streets. Liswe_tyxn Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Derby. 


Frumity is the oldand still used name of a prepa- 
ration of wheat yet very common in North Lincoln- 
shire. The wheat is prepared by being “ knocked 
in a sack, or bruised in a mortar. I will give a 
receipt for making a pint of wheat into frumity, 
though it is usually made in large quantities ¥ 
what Dr. Kitchener calls the finger and tham 
rule: 1 pint of wheat gently stewed in 1 quart of 
water over the fire or in an earthen pot in the 
side oven till it is quite tender; when cold it will 
become a stiff jelly : in this state it is often eaten 
with milk, cold or hot, and it is called “creed 
wheat. ‘To make it into frumity, thicken a quart 
of new milk with two table-spoonsful of fine 
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four, boiling the milk, gently adding the creed | to me obscured. Stoope-galiaunt evidently cor- 


wheat, with the addition of “spice,” the common 
name for currants, &c., 1 pound of currants, } 
und of raisins, 2 ounces of green peel, 2 ounces 
of loaf sugar, a quarter of a small nutmeg. I hope 
Paut Pry will try this receipt. I shall be happy 
to furnish any culinary antiquary who may wish 
it with receipts for other local dainties, of which 
we have several. Lucy Pgacock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Your receipts for making this composition may 
be very good for aught I know, for I am no cook ; 
bat I would advise you to beware how you ex- 
dude from our use some of our favourite dishes 
Your company must be very confined, and your 
feasts very limited, if you have not met with 
many of the delicacies which by your dictum you 
would expunge from our bill of fare. Where 
have you been living, to say that Scotch collops, 
hasty-pudding, and toad in a hole, bave passed 
out of cominon use? And it is clear that you 
have never partaken of civic hospitality, when 
you place “ cup” in the same category. You will 
lose all your popularity, and lots of subscribers 
(me among the number), if you thus limit our 
enjoyments by interfering with our larder. You 
have our respect as a literary authority, — take 
care you do not lose it by pretending to culinary 
science. Soyer. 


Puatry (2™ S. x. 368.) — Platty (not Platey) 
isa word used in Kent, to express a crop of any 
kind which is good in some parts, and bad in 
others, or only good here and there. At the 
Maidstone Assizes many years ago, a witness was 
asked what sort of hop season there had been? to 
which he replied, “ Only platty.”. The Judge 
asked, “ What is platty ?"— Oh! platty's platty, 
my Lord.” 
quently used in Kent, when any question is an- 
swered in a similar indefinite way. J.S. B. 


Cottecr Pors (2™ S. x. 346.)—I do not think 
that Mr. Nicuots is quite right in his description 
of the college pot. They have two ears, it is 
true, but these ears are not spouts, but handles. 
We have many dating from about 1660 to the 
present time at S. John’s, Oxford. They are al- 
most spherical at the bottom, rather decreasing 
towards the top, without any spouts, but with two 
thick solid rings soldered on for handles. These, 
limagine, are the ears mentioned in the Stationers’ 
Company's entry. J.C. J. 


For Younetu 1s a Bunste, etc. (2" S. x. 367.) 
—To my mind it is E@nuepos who has missed 
Spenser's meaning here, and not Warton and Dr. 


Todd. I cannot see that the passage is in any” 


way elucidated by the interpretation of stoope- 
gellaunt (or, as he would read, stoup-gallant), 
Proposed by Eqyuepus; on the contrary, it seems 


This lucid explanation is now fre- | 


responds to ¢roupe-galant, the old French term 
for cholera-morbus; and I have no doubt, al- 
though I can cite no authority, but that it was 
also used of cholera or some equally fell disease. 
Now ¢roupe-galant of course means despatch-gal- 
lant (%. e., which despatches even stout and lusty 
men), for a disease is still frequently said in 
French to trousser (despatch, carry off) a person ; 
and the same meaning might, I think, be ex- 
tracted from stoope-gallaunt, if we only take stoope 
in its sense of “to pounce down upon” like a 
falcon, or take it actively = lower, bring low. In 
the passage under consideration, however, stoope- 
gallaunt appears to be used a little more figura- 
tively, and to mean, “which puts an end to gal- 
lants ” by putting an end to their gallantries, and 
so Warton would be right. F.C. 


Stroorr-cattant Acre (2™ S. x. 267.) —In 
Spenser's description of the 1e*k'ess conduct of 
Youth, 

“Whose way is wilderness, whose ynne penaunce, 
And stoope-gallaunt Age the host of greevaunce,” 
Egnuepos has evidently detected a slip of Warton 
in changing the “host” of the inn into a guest, 
but he helps us no further in understanding the 
words “of greevance.” Are they not merely equiva- 
lent to the epithet grievous? ‘The wilderness is the 
path of youth, penance is his inn, and age his 
grievous host. But as to the epithet applied to 
Age, Eqnuepos is certainly wrong in reading 
** stoup-gallant,” in the sense of a boon companion. 
A gallant was the term then in vogue for a beau 
or man of fashion ; as with the well-known paint- 
ing of “Death and the Gallant” in Salisbury 
cathedral. Age is the victor who makes the gal- 
lant to stoop, and own his superiority. The same 
phrase was applied to the Sweating Sickness when 
in 1551 it visited the court, and laid many a ruffler 
low. In the register of Loughborough in Leices- 
tershire this disease is called “ the New acquaintance, 
alias Stoop Knave and know thy Master.” In the 
register of Uffculme, co. Devon, it occurs as “ the 
hote sickness, or stoop-gallant.” And in the auto- 
biography of Thomas Hancock it is named “ stope- 
gallant, for it spared none, for there were danc- 
ing in the court at 9 o'clock that were dead or 
eleven o'clock.” (Narratives of the Reformation.) 

Joun Govuen Nicuors. 

Tae Viscountess Fitzwintiam (2° S. x. 386.) 
—Catharine, daughter of Sir Matthew Decker, 
Bart., of Richmond, Surrey, married, 3rd May, 
1744, Richard, sixth Viscount Fitzwilliam, of 
Meryon, in the peerage of Ireland, and died, 18th 
March, 1748, having had four sons. Lord Fitz- 
william died 25th May, 1776, and “ was interred 
in Donnybrook-Chapel, near Dublin.” (Arch- 
dall’s Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. iv. p. 321.) 
Amongst the parish books of Donnybrook, as I 
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may add, t the vestige of a register of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials (save a few in- 
sertions of marriages in an older volume), for the 
space of thirty-two years before 1800, the book 
or books having long since disappeared ; and 
consequently there is not any registry of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s interment. But fortunately the de- 
fects in the registers of parishes may in a great 
measure be supplied from the annual visitation- 
returns, made by the parochial clergymen to the 
archbishop of the diocese, and safely d posited in 
the Office of the Consistorial Court, Dublin. With 
regard to the parish of Donnybrook, which in- 
cludes the Royal Chapel of St. Matthew Rings- 
end, there are (what is a particularly important 
consideration, the original records being lost) lists, 
more or less detailed, of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials from the year 1775 to 1799, inclusive ; 
and having carefully examined them, I have ex- 
tracted, with many more, the following entry : — 
Rich*. Lord Visct. May, 


: ° 
here is not 


“ Buried, Fitzwilliam, 27th 
1776.” 

The titles of “ Viscount Fitzwilliam, of Meryon 
[now Merrion], and Baron Fitzwilliam, of Thorn- 
sastle [ Booterstown ?], in the county of Dublin,” 
became extinct in the year 1833, on the death of 
John, the cighth Viscount ; but the large estates 
are held, and the family represented, by the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., heir-presumptive to 
the earldom of Pembroke and Montgomery. The 
name is frequently spelt “ Fitzwilliams,” as by 
your correspondent. ABBA. 


Biacxstonn’s Portrait (2™ §. x. 190. 335.) — 
Rhedycina was a commonly accepted name for 
Oxford among our grandfathers. Cowper, in a 
letter to Mrs. Throgmorton, of April 1, 1791, 
vents his disappointment at being refused a sub- 
scription to his translation of Homer by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the following epigram : — 

“ Could Homer come himself, distress’d and poor, 
And tune his harp at Rhedycina’s door, 
The rich old vixen would exclaim (1 fear), 
* Begone! no tramper gets a farthing here.’ 

In Spurrell’s Welsh Dictionary, a ford is “ rhyd,” 
and an ox, “ych"”; oxen, “ychen.” Oxford is 
given in the same book as “‘ Rhydychain.” J. B. 






” 


Pavement (2"¢S, x. 147. 199.)—In this country 
the footways in towns are usually paved before 
the roadways: hence, when we say that a person 
is walking on the pavement, we mean that he is 
on the footway, and not in the middle of the street, 
as we call the carriage-way in towns, though that 


may be also paved. UNeEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Canaptan Sone (2° S. x. 368.) —If the cor- 


respondent Strrites, who asks for the words and 
air of the Canadian voyageur song, “II y a long- 
temps que je t'aime,” 


will send me his address, I 
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(24 S. XX. Dax 


1, 6h, 


— 


will prick off from memory for him the air, to the 
tune of which I have in youth paddled for many 


hours together on Canadian waters. As regards 


the words I only remember one verse, which js 
as follows : — 
“ A la claire font , en allant me promener, 







Vai trouve |’: si belle, que j 
Il v a longtemps que je t'aime 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.” 


ulu m’y baigner, 


: As. Macey, 
Reading Room, Crystal Palace. 
since at 
ascertained 


Having made inquiry some weeks 
iearly all the music-shops, I have 


that the popular Canadian air — 


“ Longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai "— 
is not to be procured in London. The music 
sellers had no knowledge of it — had never heard 
of it. I presume it is published in Canada; and 
should the fact be so, Messrs. Triibner, book- 
sellers, of Paternoster Row, have very kindly 
undertaken to obtain it for me to order. J. H.D. 


ALLEYNE oF BARBADORS 269.) — 
Jos. Alleine, the Nonconformist, married Theo- 
dosia Alleine, daughter of the Rev. Richard Al- 
leine, M.A. This Richard was born at Ditcheat 
in 1611, ejected from the rectory of Batcombe in 
1662, and died at Frome, Dec. 22, 1681. He had 
a younger brother, William Alleine, who became 
the minister of Blandford in 1653, where he con- 
tinued until the Restoration, and died at Yeovil, 
Oct. 1677. Their father, the Rev. Richard Al- 
leine, was rector of Discheat for half a century, 
and lived to be eighty years of age, but I cannot 
find the year of his death. 

From some expressions in the letters of Jos. 
Alleine to his nieces it is evident that their father 
was dead in 1688, and that he was the brother of 
the writer, and therefore the son of Mr. Tobias 
Alleine of Devizes. It would seem that the latter 
had a large family and somewhat reduced, as in 
that part of the Life of Jos. Alleine written by his 
father-in-law it is said : — 


(2 §S. x. 


“ He distributed much amongst his relations. His aged 
father and divers of his brethren, with their large fami- 
lies, being fallen into decay, he took great care for them 
all,and gave education to some, pensions to other, por- 
tions to others of them.” — p. 41, 1672. 





For a vindication of Joseph Alleine from the 
attack of Ant. Wood, see note B. appended to the 
account of “ Alleine” in the Biog. Britannica. 

Joun I. Drepee. 

Lorp Peyrurx: Hones (2™ S. x. 248.) —The 

arms of Richard Pennant, Ist Lord Penrhyn (ct. 


_1783, ext. 1808), extinct peer of Ireland, on the 


authority of the Peerages of the period, were 
those borne by the present representative of the 
family, of Penrhyn Castle, co. Caernarvon, vit. 


| Tudor Trevor, Yswithan Wyddell, Philip Phich- 
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dan, and Gruffydd Lloyd quarterly, to which was | 


added an escutcheon of pretence quartering the 
ensigns of Warburton of Winnington, for his 
wife, Susannah, daughter and heir of Lieutenant- 
General Hugh Warbarton of Winnington, co. 
Chester, viz Warbarton, Winnington, Williams 
and Griffith. Can the Hodges mentioned by your 
correspondent be related to the “ Sir Nathaniel 
Hodges of Bednall Green, Middlesex,” quoted by 
Gwillim, whose arms he gives (impaling those of 
Buttall), viz. “ 1. or, 3 crescents, sa. : on a canton, 
of the last, a ducal coronet, ppr. for Hodges. 2. 
yert, 3 lioncels rampant, arg. armed and lan- 
sued gu., for Buttall.” There are no arms given 
inBurke’s Extinct Baronets for Sir Joseph Hodges, 
F.R.S. of Middlesex, who died unmarried 1722, 
towhom your correspondent refers, and of whose 
family no further account is given. 
Henry W. S. Taytor. 
Hestop v. Minton (2% §S. x. 347.) — Un- 
doubtedly Hesiod had been beforehand with 
Milton in the idea of a band of unseen spiritual 
the earth. See “Epywy kal 





guardians walking 


by, 1. 120.: — 





rap ¢mrei Key TOUTO yevos KaTa yaia Kaduwe, 
Toi per Saiuorves cict, Avds peydAov da BovAas, 
Eo@Aoi, em O@érro, PvAaKes OvyTaY avOpwrwy * 
Ot pa évAacoovuai re dixas Kai cyéTAta Epya, 
Hepa too how : 


, TavTyn dott 
MAovrodérat’ cat 7 
Of which, perhaps, the following translation 
might be accepted : — 


vres em quay, 


ro yepas BacrAijiov Exyov. 


*But after this race had gone by, and under the earth 
were departed, 

Its Gods they were made to t 
Jupiter’s counsel, 

Gracious, and dwelling on earth, and guardians of 
perishing mortals: 

Alike in their vigilance set upon 
on bad deeds, 

Enyeloped in darkness, they still on 
everywhere walking, 

The givers of riches; and thus they exercise royalty’s 
functions.” 


come, by omnipotent 


good deeds, and also 


the earth 


C. W. Bixeuam. 
The passage referred to is in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, i. 120. &e., thus translated by Cooke (i. 
174. &e.) : — : 
“ Aerial spirits, by great Jove designed, 
To be on earth the guardians of mankind; 
Invisible to mortal eyes they go, 
And mark our actions, good or bad, below; 
The immortal spies with watchful care preside, 
And thrice ten thousand round their charges glide.” 
. A 
The similarity of sentiment between these two 
poets, in the passage quoted by Davin Gaw, is 
pointed out by Dr. Newton in his Paradise Lost, 
and the reference there given to Hesiod is Book 
I. 120—125., which contains, however, only the 
germ of Milton's thought. “ It seems,” says the 
Doctor, “ to be an imitation and improvement of 


old Hesiod’s notion of good geniuses, the cuardians 
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of mortal men clothed with air, wandering every- 
where throuch the earth.” (Vide Paradise Lost, 
by Thomas Newton, D.D., 21d ed. 1750, vol. i. p. 


312.) linxay W.S8S. Taytor. 
Gotpren Verses or Turk Pyruacorrans (2 §, 
x. 369.) — For the "Ern ypuea of the Pythagoreans, 


see Brandis, Geschichte des Griech. Rim. Philo- 
sophie (p. 498.). Also, according to Tenneman’s 
Manual of Philosophy (Talboys, Oxford, 1832), 


the following works contain them : — 





“ Pythagore Aurea Carmina, ed. Cour, Rittershusius, 
Alta, 1610.” 

“ Sententiosa vetustissimorum Gn 
i. ed. Glandorf, Lips. 17 

“ Brunck’s Collection.” 


nicorum Opera, tom. 


-” 





Apropos of the subject, Sidney Smith discovers 
a strong analogy between the precepts of Pytha- 
coras and Mrs. Trimmer; both think that a son 
ought to obey his father, and both are clear that a 
good man is better than a bad one! 

For some important observations on the Pytha- 
gorean fragments, see Hamilton’s Discussidns on 
Philosophy (p. 138. and note), London, 1852. 

F. S. 

G. will find these verses in Aldi, Ftudimenta 
Grammatices Latine Lingue, Venetiis (Aldus), 
1501, 4to. (Grenville Cat. Part 1. p. 18.); Las- 
earis, De Octo Partibus Orationis, ete., Venetiis 
apud Aldum, 1512, 4to. (Grenville Cat., Part 1 
p. 393.) ; Cebetis Tabula, J.ovanii, apud T. Mar- 
tinum s. a. 4to. (Grenville Cat., Part 1. p. 99.) ; 
Hesiodus, apud Petrum Brubachium, 1549, 16mo. 
(Grenville Cat., Part 11. p. 238.) 

The above may all be seen at the British Mu- 

um. ‘These verses are also to be found in vari- 
litions of the Minor Greek Poets, published 
ixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
Several editions are mentioned 


F. H. 


Cocxrenny (2™ §. x. 387.) — An Athenian 
once bore the figure of a cock with a palm, 

but this was not the cockpenny, for the origin of 
which J. K. K. inquires. Your correspondent is 
well aware that cockfighting and cockthrowing 














ous ¢ 
in thes 
teenth centuries. 


in Brunet’s Manual: 





see Pyt hagoras. 


were among the popular national sports that pre- 
vailed at Shrovetide. ‘The youths of English and 
Scotch schools formerly enjoyed this semi-bar- 
barous pastime under the eve and presidency of 
the master, who received the runaway cocks as his 
perquisite. The numismatic relic mentioned by 
J. K. K. has reference no doubt to this, or some 
similar custom, but whether the “ cockpenny ” is 
a payment still retained in lieu of an anciently 
claimed perquisite does not appear. ‘Tbe masters 
of the Laneaster, and several other county gram- 
mar schools, still derive, as stated by your corre- 
spondent, a portion of their salaries from the 
gratuity so called, and up to a recent period, 
. . is , ’ 


, , J ’ 
ding to Brand, 





some schools in Cumberiant 


accor 
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were also in the habit of recognising the above 
payment. It has been conjectured that the fol- 
lowing rhyme may contain an allusion to this 
practice, as used in a Yorkshire game : — 
“ A nick and a nock, 
A hen and a cock, 
And a penny for my master.” 

At Pinner, a hamlet of Harrow-on-the-Hill, it 
appears from ancient documents that moneys col- 
lected at this sport formed an auxiliary fund for 
poor-rates * ! — 

“ 1622. Received for cocks at Shrove-tide 12s, Od. 

1628. Received fur cocks in Towne - 19 10.” 

F. Paixorr, 

Nicholas Carlisle (Charities, London, 1829), 

quoting Rep. V. p. 73.), says :— 


“ A gratuity, called a Cock- Penny, is now presented at | 


Shrovetide to the masters of several of the Northern 
Schools, partly in lieu of their providing Cocks for that 
disgraceful practice (cock-fighting), and partly from the 
improved rents of the School estates. At the time that 
Cock-Pennies used to be paid to the Master of Cros- 
thwaite, there was a cock-fight close to the school, when 
a great scene of confusion took place, attended with in- 
jury to the premises. The cock-light, and the payment 
of the Cock-Penny, were both abolished when the rent of 
the school land increased, so as to afford a suflicient re- 
muneration to the Master without such payment.” 


Brockett (Gloss. N. C.. Words) says: — 


“ Cock-Penny, a perquisite of the schoolmaster at 
Shrovetide. This used to be the season for throwing at 
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cocks, when a yearly cock-fight was a part of the annual | 
routine of several of our northern free schools. The play- | 


ground of the scholars was the place of diversion; and 
however incompatible with the severity of the scholastic 
character, the master occasionally presided over the 
sport. ‘The amiable and learned Roger Ascham, himself, 
loved a main of cocks, and even projected a treatise on 
cock-fighting.” 

R. S. Cuarnocx. 


This term is most probably derived from the old 
custom of throwing at cocks at Shrovetide. Ori- 
ginally the gift of these pence by the scholars would 
be for the purpose of purchasing a cock, or cocks, 
to throw at. LiLeweLiynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 


Portrait (2™ §. x. 228. 398.) — Thanking D. 
Hi. J. for his suggestion, I beg to inform him that 


the features are very much like those of Gold- | 


smith, 
say whether Goldsmith was ever known to wear a 
fur cap, it would place the matter beyond a doubt. 
The scarlet roquelaire, it is well known, was one of 
his favourite articles of dress. E. P. 

Cartas Ricn (2™ §. x. 306. 393.) — In the 
fourth (or rather the second part of the third) 
volume of Wotton's English Baronetage, p. 594., 
Elizabeth, one of the two daughters and coheirs of 
Sir Charles Rich, the first baronet, is stated to 


* See Brand's Pop. Ant. 


If any other reader of “ N. & Q.” could | 
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have been married to “Peter Cevill, Esq, a 
French Gentleman.” This connexion will account 
for their son being named Rich Cevill. Sj, 
Charles inherited Mulbarton in Norfolk from his 
father, who was the third son of Lord Rich, and 
on his death in 1675, it descended to his daughter 
Elizabeth and her husband Peter Cevill. D,¢, 


Asteroins (2™ S. x. 269. 397.) — With refer. 
ence to the Query of your correspondent as tog 
complete list of the Asteroids, I would suggest 
that he should purchase Hannay’s Almanac for 
1861 (if published) instead of that for 1860, a3 
suggested by Mr. Paiiurs (ante, p. 397.). 

I may add that I shall be most happy to com. 
plete the list for Quertst should he not meet with 
a full enumeration. The number of Asteroids, so 
far as I um aware, now reaches sixty-two. 

Georce Knorr. 


Woodcroft, Cuckfield. 


Arsenan (2"¢ §S. iii. 348. 437.; iv. 156.) — 
The derivation of this word may be as suggested 
by Mr. C., but it was in use by the Genoese long 
ere the Turkish hordes reached the sea; and the 
fact of their being an inland race leads to the 
belief that they adopted this word along with 
many sea terms from the Genoese, owing to the 
improbability of their having equivalents of their 
The place where the “ Térshana” of Con- 
stantinople now stands was originally the “ Dir- 
sena” of the Genoese, adjoining which they bad 
the place for caulking (Calafat) the smaller vessels; 
this is now the “ Kalafat” of the Turks, and like 
the “ Térshana” is still entirely devoted to its ori- 
ginal purpose. ‘That the ‘Turks had no sea terms 
of their own can, I think, be proved by the fact 
of their adoption of the Genoese terms, as in the 
case of “ Térshana,” “ Kalafat” (caulking-yard), 
“ Kalafatgee ” (caulker), “ Kalafatgeebashi” (lead- 
ing caulker); “Galeon,” from the Italian “Ga- 
leone,” and those who manned such vessels were 
termed “ Galeongee,” the common appellation of 
the Turkish man-of-war's-men to this day. A 
thousand other instances might be cited in support 
of this view of the case. W. B.C. 


Pararuernaia (2™ S. x, 287.) — This word 
is applied to the ornamental and superfluous arti- 
cles of a lady's wardrobe; and seems to hold the 
same relationship to her necessary clothing that 
paraphe does to a signature. ‘The paraphe or 
flourish was the prerogative of rank, and we limit 
the word paraphernalia also; we apply it to ribe 
bons, lace, &c., never to a cloak or overshoes. It 
is also applied to plumes, housings, &c., at funerals 
—a superfluous flourish of finery in any case. 
What is the root of the word ? F. C.B. 


. pnd 
Ancrest Stamvep Grass rrom CoLoGnNe (2 
S. x. 266.) —If, as is possible, this Query reters 
to stained glass representing the incidents of the 
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ife of St. Bernard, said to be either by Albert 
Durer or from his designs, your correspondent 
will like to be informed that it still exists in the 
\equtiful triple lancet window on the north side 
of the chancel of St. Mary's church, Sirewsbury, 
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where it was placed by the late Rev. W. G. Row- | 


and, the incumbent, who purchased it at, as I 
have heard, the cost of about 700. 
W. A. Letcuron. 
Shrewsbury. 


Anwonmuar Beantnes: Ricut to Quarter 
Aaus (2" S. x. 386.) — In replying to the Query 
of P. P. P., I will for the sake of distinction call 
the man A. and his wife B. In no case can the 
descendants of B. bear her arms, for even if she 
were an heiress or coheiress, her descendants 
could only quarter her arms with those of A.; but 
ss A. has no armorial bearings his descendants 
must either obtain a grant of arms, and then quar- 
ter the B. arms with them, or go without armorial 
bearings altogether. On the other hand, if A. 
were entitled to coat-armour, still in the case 
sven by P. P. P. the descendants of A. by his 
wife B. could not bear her arms; for I infer from 
the expression “ male issue " that B.'s brothers left 
daghters, the descendants of whom would alone 
have the right of quartering the arms of the B. 
family. J. A. Px. 


Meaninc or Orpinary (2" S. x. 368.) — In 
Dorsetshire J.C. S. may verify the use of the 
word “ordinary” in Kent, where the sick poor, 
when their health is inquired for, answer, “ Oh, 
very ordinary,” with this difference, that in Somer- 
stshire it is contracted into “ornary.” Thus, a 
plain young woman is termed “very ornary;” and 
while rammil (raw milk) is the common name of 
the best kind of cheese, that made from skim milk 
is called “ornary cheese.” So in the nasal dialect 
of the adjoining county, Dorset, their strong beer 
(not ale) is called “ Xtriiurnary ;” and when a 
publican has an extraordinary good tap, his cus- 
tomers say “ you are handsome!” Is this phrase 
confined to Dorsetshire beer, or does it prevail in 
Kent, aud in other beery counties? Unde deri- 
watur handsome beer? Is it from the bright, 
golden hue which Old October assumes when 
brewed from pure malt and hops? “ Brew in 
October, and hop it for long keeping.” Or does 
itimply the quality — handsome and generous are 
syhonymous in Johnson — generous wine, hand- 
some beer? Or may the term have come to us 
itom our medieval ancestors, who mixed up reli- 
gon with hostelries ? The “ Salutation” was no 
uteommon sign for an inn. When I was young, 


some fifty years ago, in the old abbey town of 


Sherborne, eight miles from Montacute, mine host 
of the « Angel” of salutation to Mary was famed 
lor strong beer, brewed by himself; and both he 
with his rosy face, and the jolly, good-looking 
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hostess, were frequently addressed by the topers 
(topff, a drinking-cup), holding up the glass to 
” 


the light, “ You are very handsome to-day ! 
R. C, 


Nautican Ieraupry (2° S, viii. 269.) — The 
arms referred to by C. J. appear to be those of 
the Trinity House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a sketch 
of which I enclose. W. 1. H. 


Mercuant Apventurers (2S. x, 410.) — In 
Craik'’s J3ritish Commerce (vol. i. p. 233.) it is 
stated that Henry VII. granted, in 1505, a char- 
ter of incorporation to the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers of England, whose proper business 
was described to be to trade in woollen cloth of 
all kinds to the Netherlands: the merchants of the 
steelyard, or Easterlings, as they were called, 
were expressly prohibited from interfering with 
that branch of commerce; and the aldermen or 
governors of the association were obliged to enter 
into a recognisance of two thousand marks that 
none of the members should carry any English 
cloth to the place of residence of the English Mer- 
chant Adventurers in the Low Countries. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 





filiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Mi- 
nister of Inveresk, Containing Memorials of the Men and 
Events of his Time, (Blackwood & Sous.) 

This very amusing volume possesses two distinct sources 
of interest for the reader, ‘The one arising from the posi- 
tion of Dr. Carlyle as a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and the important part he played in 
its history for the many years during which he was one 
of its most influential members. The second is of a far 
wider and more general interest; for Dr. Carlyle, to use 
the words of one of his countrymen — 

“Still hols us in gued tune with mony a crack” 
about the number of remarkable men with whom he be- 
came acquainted, and the many memorable events which 
he witnessed in the course of his long and well-remem- 
bered life. Among the most curious portions of the early 
part of the volume are his pictures of college life in 
Scotland; and also at Leyden, where he was the asso- 
ciate of Wilkes and Charles Townshend. He was present 
at the battle of Preston Pans. He witnessed the escape 
of Robertson, the execution of Wilson, and the Porteous 
Row; and was present at the judgment of the House of 
Lords in the great Douglas Cause, and he knew Erskine 
of Grange and his wife Lady Grange, whose eventful his- 
tory has made her name to be remembered. He was the 
friend of Blair and Homa—and took no small share in 
the excitement which attended the appearance of Home’s 
tragedy. He tells us of his intimacy and interviews 
with Smollett and Thomson; describes a day spent with 
Garrick at Hampton, when they played golf on Moulsey 
Hurst; and has, in short, anecdotes of all the notables 
for rank or talent who were his contemporaries. When we 
add that the Autobiography abounds in curious incidental 
illustrations of social progress, and very quaint pictures 
of the manners and customs of his time, all told in most 
pleasant gossip fashion, our readers will close the book 
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